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simple, in exchange for a life that was complicated,
restless, and mechanical. The choice was not in the
least a revolt against conventions; it was only the
result of a deliberate belief that conventions were not
necessary to contentment, and that if one never ven-
tured anything in general, one would never gain any-
thing in particular. It was not, to speak with absolute
frankness, intended to be an attempt to shirk my fair
share of the natural human burden. If I had believed
in my own power of bearing that burden profitably and
efficiently, I hope I should not have laid it down. *It
was rather that I thought that I 'had carried a burden
long enough, without having the curiosity to see what
it contained. When I did untie it and inspect it, it
seemed to me that & great part^ofwhat it contained was
not particularly useful, but designed, like the furniture
of the White Knight's horse, in Through the Looking
Glass, to provide against unlikely contingencies, I
thought that I might live life, of the brevity and frailty
of which I had become suddenly aware, upon simpler
and more rational lines.

I was then, in embarking upon this book, in what
may be described as a holiday-making frame of mind,
as a man might be who, after a long period of seden-
tary life, jmds himself at leisure, strolling about on a?
sunny morning in a picturesque foreign town, in that
delicious mood when the smallest sights and sounds
and incidents have a sharpness and delicacy of flavour
which brings back the untroubled and joyful passivity
of childhood, when one had no need to do anything in
particular, because it was enough to be. It seemed so
futile to go on consuming stolidly and grimly the
porridge of life, when one mfyht take one's choice of